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Blazing Trails 

S EVENTEEN YEARS 
ago the airplane was a 
toy and a circus day mar- 
vel. Today, it is an accept- 
ed tool of commerce, of 
the Mail Service and of 
passenger transportation. 
All through these seven- 
teen years of thrilling 
progress the men of The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. have 


blazed the trail, leading the 
way to new standards of 
dependability and safety, 
contributing unceasingly 
to the mastery of the air. 
The purchaser of a Glenn 
L. Martin airplane is safe- 
guarded by these seven- 
teen years of insistence 
upon safety and sustained 
leadership. 
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SALE OF 101 ITEMS 
OF AIRPLANE EQUIPMENT 

Read Carefully Order Today by Item Ho. 

Full payment must accompany orders under $10.00, otherwise 50% 



ITEMS MARKED WITH • ORATING CHARGES EXTRA 

IF ITS ANTTH IHO MEW IN AIRCRAFT JOHNSON WILL HAVE IT 


Johnson Airplane & Supply Co. 

THE WORLDS LARGEST AERONAUTICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 

Dayton, Ohio 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Me 
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Consolidated Airplanes 
Wear Well 

Quality is first in their design and manufacture 
Up-keep, ordinarily a serious problem is almost nil 



Only American manufacturers specializing in training airplanes 
Five years continuous development on one basic design 
Safest training and sportsmen’s airplanes ever flown 


Contractors to United States Army and Navy 


CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Buffalo, New York 
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The Curtiss D12, 12 
American Pursuit En) 

Type AG 12D SCINTILLA Aircraft 
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A IRCRAFT Engineers and Pilots insist upon ignition equipment 
of the utmost dependability. 

ID ECAUSE SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos have notably met this 
requirement they have been adopted for most of the modem 
American military and commercial engines. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and Nflvy- 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 

Factory and Offices SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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More Pilots Know More About 

WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES 

than any other Aeronautical Engine 
now manufactured in America/ 
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Balloon Racing 

T HE PAST year has seen a considerable revival in the 
fine sport of ballooning. Three now trophies were 
put into competition during 1925. These were the Litch- 
field Trophy, the Major Thomas Baldwin Trophy, and the 
Detroit News Trophy. The last two trophies were com- 
peted for by balloons of 35,000 cu. ft. and under, the results 
being so satisfactory that this year the National Balloon Race 
itself (in which the Litchfield Trophy is also competed for) 
has been changed to call for a 35,000 cu. ft. size instead of 
the big 80,0000 cu. ft. balloon which has hitherto been the 
rule in this race. The National Balloon Race has been nar- 
rowing down to the few older pilots who happened to have 
balloons of the required 80,000 cu. ft. size. This is too big 
for ordinary training purposes, and hence new talent was 
correspondingly discouraged from entering. The change in 
policy this year has apparently already borne fruit, for the 
entry list shows the names of several pilots who have never 
yet competed in the National Race. It is to be hoped that 
the succeeding years will show a still further increase in 
popularity in a sport which is relatively safe and compara- 
tively low in cost and which, at the same time, is a means of 
accumulating most valuable experience in those fundamental 
sciences of meteorology and navigation which are the founda- 
tion of all aircraft operation. 

If the coming race from Little Rock is a success, it will 
be a considerable argument for changing, in similar fashion, 
the required size for balloons in the International Gordon- 
Bennett Balloon Race. 

Commercial Speeds of 300 M.P.H. 

O NE OF the most fascinating fields for aeronautical pre- 
diction is the possible development of high flying planes 
for commercial use. For long distance flights, greater speed, 
clearer weather, and favoring winds could be obtained, but 
the problems to be met are many. 

Flying at 50,000 ft., an air tight cabin with normal ground 
atmospheric pressure inside would have to withstand a burst- 
ing force of 13.01 lb. per sq. in. By making a cylindrical 
cabin of a diameter of 8 ft., with semi-splierical ends, so 
that all parts were in tension, a safety factor of four could 
be obtained by using sheet duralumin of a thickness of .0694 
in. As such thicknesses are common practice in flying boat 
hull construction, it is fairly obvious that weight would not 
be prohibitive. 

By using a wind driven air pump, normal pressure could 
be maintained in the cabin and fresh air supplied. Temper- 
atures at 50,000 ft., vary from about 130 deg. Fahrenheit, 
at the equator to— 70 deg. Fahrenheit, in the temperate zones. 
The compressed air from the supercharger would be heated 
and, with the exhaust heat and insulation possibilities, the 
cabin could easily be kept warm. 


At 50,000 ft., the air has about 1/6 the ground density, 
and the plane would have to travel at 2.56 times ground 
speed to maintain itself in the air. Although the lift/drag 
ratio remains the same, the plane would have to travel for- 

and, thus, would require 2.56 times the power necessary to 
keep it in the air at ground level. However, to attain the 
same high speed at ground level would require about fifteen 
times the power. The power loading would, of necessity, 
be very low, a fact which is probably the most serious prob- 
lem from the commercial standpoint, as it limits both the 
length of the flight and the useful load. 

The most difficult problem to be tackled is getting and 
delivering the power at these altitudes. Fortunately for the 
advancement of aviation, McCook Field has been doing an 
immense amount of work along these lines. The super- 
charger has been developed to a point where it ceases to be 
fantastic to claim that full power will ultimately be devel- 
oped at 50,000 ft. MeCook Field engineers have built pro- 
pellers of great diameter and area, they have built variable 
pitch propellers and, perhaps equally important, they have 
built and applied to airplanes a change gear mechanism so 
that a geared propeller can become a direct drive propeller. 

Little is known about wind condition at very great heights, 
but, from existing knowledge, it can safely be said that, 
between 30,000 ft. and 60,000 ft., favorable or neutral winds 
.•an lie found if the course can be varied from southern to 

ample, five different general layers of wind direction have 
been noted. These altitude winds are much more regular 
than the surface winds, and their velocity is higher though 
not as high as popularly supposed. 

There are many problems, both minor and major, which 
must be solved individually before flying at great altitudes 
is really practical, but there is no reason to believe that these 
will not be solved within the next generation. Supper in 
New York and breakfast in Paris is our motto. 


Another Arctic Party Leaves 

I N THE afternoon of April 5, almost at the moment of 
Aviation going to press, the Byrd Expedition left 
Brooklyn Navy Yard aboard the steamship Chnnticr, on the 
voyage to Kings Bay, Spitsbergen which will be the base from 
which intended flights into the Arctic extremes will be under- 
taken. Seldom has there been so completely equipped ail ex- 
pedition set out upon any mission. With Wilkins already in 
the North and the Amundsen and Byrd expeditions on the way 
there, and the All-American University Alumni expedition 
planning to leave in June, there would seem to be every like- 
lihood of some very real and valuable information accruing 
from such a concentrated attack upon the “secrets” of the 
Arctic regions. 
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1925 Activities of Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 

One of America's Largest Aerial Service Companies Reports Prosperous Year. 

By C. S. JONES 


I N THESE days when aeronautical controversies are all 
the rage and when so much “expert” knowledge of a 
contradictory nature is published that the layman cannot 
help but be confused, it is interesting and stimulating to 
find a report based on actual operating figures that cannot 
fail to encourage those who believe that there are commercial 
possibilities in flying. Such is the report of the Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service, Inc., of its flying activities of 1925. 

This company was formerly known as the Curtiss Exhibi- 
tion Company, established in 1910 by Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss 
at Hammondsport, with the purpose, as the originnl incorpora- 
tion papers state, “to stimulate interest in aviation by demon- 
stration and exhibition by aerial flight”. The Exhibition 
company operated flying schools and made exhibition flights 
until 1917 when it discontinued operations entirely when 
the Government itself started to train fliers in quantity. In 
1919 the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., felt the need 
of a flying organization to demonstrate and test machines, 
so the old Exhibition company was reorganized and, from 
this date, had expanded gradually into the field of commercial 
flying to such an extent that, in 1925, it was deemed advisable 
to change the name to "Curtiss Flying Service, Inc.” as being 
more indicative of the nature of the work. 

The Year’s Statistics 

The report of this company for the past year shows a 
total of 2265 flying hours (approximately 175,000 miles), 
2080 hours of which was paid commercial flying, totaling ap- 
proximately $90,000,— a gain of more than 33%% over 1924. 
The flying time was divided ns follows: 



Strangely enough, the income derived from three separate 
sources, i.e., passengers, instruction, and cross country flights, 
over the year varied less than $100. 

The personnel comprises four regular pilots, one chief me- 
chanic, two mechanics, two helpers, and one clerk. The 
company has a unique plan for obtaining extra labor at small 
expense. There arc hundreds of young men throughout the 
country who wish to learn to fly but have not the necessary 
means. After a careful investigation, the most deserving and 
most capable of these are employed for a period of three 
months without pay, doing such work as they may be capable 
of. In return for their services these men are given the 
regular flying course. At the end of the period, the most 
efficient are generally placed somewhere in the organization 
although there is no guarantee of such a position. There is 
always a waiting list. 

Equipment 

The inventory shows eighteen planes, JNs, Standards, 
Orioles, one amphibian, and a DH, with the necessary spare 
engines. It is anticipated that the Lark, the new commercial 
machine developed by the Curtiss company, will be used 
extensively in 1926, thus increasing the operating possibilities 
because of its increased speed and carrying capacity over the 
present equipment. 

One machine was lost during the year when an experimental 
propeller broke in the air and the pilot was forced to land 
in the ocean to avoid injuring bathers on the beach. The 
machine was salvaged but the salt water and tough waves 
had damaged it beyond repair. The only injury was sus- 
tained by one of the pilots while taking instruction on the 


Amphibian. While landing on the water, the raising of 
the wheels was neglected and the machine nosed over, break- 
ing the pilot's leg. Two such minor accidents in 175,000 
miles of flying is an excellent record. In fact, during its 
seven years of operating, covering over 750,000 flying miles, 
the company has never had a fatal accident. This record 
compares favorably with that of any modem method of 
transportation. 

Sixty students were taught to fly and a large percentage 
passed the F.A.I. test given by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation. Over four thousand passengers were carried, mostly 
on the popular $5 hops of ten miles. In the aerial plioto- 



Casey Jones 


graphic field, the company does no actual photography but 
furnishes the flying service for all the large aerial photo- 
graphic companies. 

A word of explanation is neeessary about the 466 hr. listed 
as cross-country flying. This is probably the most interesting 
of the activities and closely approaches the field of commer- 
cial transportation, which is the big future of the airplane. 
At the time of the eclipse, eight planes left Curtiss Field with 
photographers, reporters, and scientists, to observe the phe- 
nomena from the air. This was particularly noteworthy ns 
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the thermometer registered zero, engines started with difficulty, 
and yet every machine that was scheduled was in the air on 
time. Five machines covored the inauguration of President 
Coolidgc at Washington, carrying films and pictures to Day- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
This event marked an important step in commercial aviation 
in that the Army and Navy, in spite of great political pres- 
sure from congressmen and newspapers, cooperated with the 
flying companies in refusing to supply Government planes 
for carrying these pictures and films in direct competition with 
the industry. 

A racing fan chartered a machine for the Kentucky Derby. 
Films and pictures were flown in from Cave City at the 
death of Floyd Collins. Three machines filmed the race 
between the Twentieth Century Limited and Gar Wood's 

Only Possible by Air 

Mayor John Smith, of Detroit, was the guest of the New 
York Fire Department at a banquet in New York but had 
a speaking engagement in Detroit the following afternoon. 
The airplane was the only means of transportation that would 
allow him to keep both engagements. He attended the ban- 
quet in New York, left Curtiss Field at 6 a.m., slept most of 
the way to Detroit, had time to have lnnch with Major 
Lanpliier, then commanding officer of Selfridge Field, and 
arrived at Ford Airport in plenty of time for his speech. 

The son of Mrs. Anne Stillman was injured at their Cana- 
dian camp. Unwilling to trust a local physician, Mrs. Still- 
man called New York and a physician was flown direct to 
the camp, making the journey in one fifth of the time possible 
by any other means of reaching the camp and in abont the 
same time the local physician would have taken by boat. 

Hours before the man on the street had heard of the 
Shenandoah accident, airplanes were leaving Curtiss Field, 
hired by the New York dailies, carrying reporters and bring- 
ing back pictures of the wreck. Six planes belonging to 
the Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., covered this disaster, flying 
more than 2500 miles in two days and each one accomplished 
its mission successfully. 

One enterprising firm selling lunch wagons chartered a 
plane to take their sales manager to a convention in New 


Pitcairn Organization Dinner 

The safety of flying and forecasts of greater public ap- 
preciation of flying were discussed by speakers at a dinner 
of the Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., organization on the evening of 
March 18 at Hatboro Inn, Hatboro, Pa., near Philadelphia, 
at which 41 workers were guests of Harold F. Pitcairn, pres- 


Hampshire, thus getting the “hop” on his competitors and 
selling ten wagons before they even arrived on the ground. 

The baseball series, football games, boat races, the sub- 
marine disaster, in fact, practically every news event of im- 
portance, was covered by machines belonging to this com- 
pany. Little does the layman realize to what extent modern 
agencies go to serve him his news quickly. 

Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., had one of the winning entries 
in the Ford Tour and its racing Oriole took first place in 
the Detroit Aviation Country Club and Merchants Associa- 
tion Trophy race at the Pulitzer Races. It was also re- 
presented at various other meets at Miller Field, Pitcairn 
Aviation, Bristol, etc. 

Dusting Operations 

A new and what promises to be productive field was enter- 
ed during 1925 in the dusting of cranberry bogs by airplane. 
A demonstration was given to the Cranberry Association of 
New Jersey which proved conclusively that this work could 
be done at a great saving of time and expense by the use of 
the plane. This method has been successfully applied to 
eotton and there seems to be no reason why fruit orchards 
cannot also be sprayed in this manner. 

Space does not permit of a more detailed account of the 
varied activities of the company but enough has been written 
to show the ever expanding uses to which the airplane is 
being put. The most encouraging fact is that each year 
since 1919 has shown a steady increase in the volume of 
business and an ever increasing confidence on the part of the 
public to use the airplane commercially, and this without an 
air law or Government assistance. 

Furthermore, this increase has been spontaneous, as the 
Curtiss Flying Sendee, Inc., has not attempted to get new 
business by extensive advertising. In fact, the entire organ- 
ization has been run rather as a laboratory for obtaining ideas 
on airplane operations for selling purposes than as a money 
making proposition. With the country and Congress alive 
to the possibilities and need, as they no doubt are today, 
of aviation, and with their apparent willingness to be of 
constructive assistance, it would seem that the prospects in 
the near future arc extremely bright. 


It was the first social gathering of the men who make up 
the factory force and the flying field crew. The dinner 
marked Mr. Pitcairn's appreciation of the loyalty of the whole 
staff in the operation of the factory and flying field. 

The speakers included Mr. Pitcairn, James G. Ray, opera- 
tions manager; Agncw E. Larsen, chief engineer of the fac- 
tory, and Capt. Robert W. A. Brewer, an engineer. John 
B. Geraghty, publicity director, was toastmaster. 



cairn dinner. Fifth from the left in the back ton are: James C. Ray. operation: manager; Harold F. Pitcairn, pro 

Ceraghty, publicity manager ( toastmaster ) ; Agncw E. Larsen, chief engineer and Capt. Robert IV. A. Brevet . 
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The Lighting of the London 
Continental Airway 

An Authoritative Discourse on the Night Flying System Employed 
on the Imperial Airways Route from London to the Continent. 
By CAPT. C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 

Night Flying Expert, British Air Ministry 


T HE WOBlv <>t developing lighting equipment for com- 
mercial aviation was slatted in England in 1919, when 
an aerial lighthouse was installed at Hie Hounslow 
airdrome, the Government owned airport for London at that 


This light wits the first unit in the world to he designed for 
purely aeronautical purposes, ns distinct from lights original- 
ly intended for marine work, and it was used as the basis of 
some two years practical research and experimental work 
aimed to produce an aerial lighthouse that would meet all 
requirements. Ip the interests of economy, the lenticular ap- 
paratus used consisted of a simple four panel marine lens of 
the fourth order, having disposed around it especially de- 
signed external prismatic: elements, intended to distribute 
evenly throughout the whole upper hemisphere, the light 
emitted from the lens. 


Marine and Aviation Problems Differ 
It will be realized that, in marine work, the object of the 
lighthouse engineer is to throw light along and helow the 
horizontal, as ships travel at sea-level, and any light projected 
above the horizontal plane is wasted. In aeronautical prac- 
tice, the conditions are usually reversed, and it becomes es- 
sential to project light above the lighthouse throngh a com- 
plete half-circle. In addition, the marine lighthouse is, in the 
majority of cases, obscured through certain sections, i. e., on 
the landward side, whereas air lighthouses must have an arc 
of visibility through 360 deg. in azimuth. 

These requirements have been met in two ways in England 
by the employment of two radically different principles. On 
the one hand, there have been established tour units based 
on the original Hounslow Lighthouse, consisting of standard 
A.G.A. gas-operated mechanism of the automatic unattended 
type, and employing lenticular gear of what may be termed 
the aero-marine pattern. These foul units are piaced on the 
route from Croydon to Lympne, the first at Tatsfield Hill, in 
Surrey, some 15 miles by air from Croydon. Tills light Inis a 
character of one white flash every five seconds, emits approxi- 
mately 70,000 candle power from each of it's four lens faces, 
and is entirely automatic in action, being tinned on and off 
by a Dalen suitvalve. It functions without attention for 
periods of 0 months’, being fitted witli an automatic mantle- 
burner exchanging device and consuming about 6000 cu. ft. 
of gas during the year, at a cost of about $365. This light 
is an Aerial Route Light, it'„ purpose being solely to guide 
pilots along the route. The second light of this type is at the 
landing ground at Penshurst, in Kent, and functions as a 
Location or Beacon Light, assisting pilots to find the landing 
ground at night. This light exhibits a double white flash every 
six and one half seconds, emits about 15,000 candle power 
from each of four lens panels, and consumes the same amount 
of gas at the same cost as the Tatsfield Light. 

World’s Largest Unattended Light 
Continuing along the route to the Continent, the next light 
is found at Cranbraok. in Kent, the largest entirely un- 
attended light, yet constructed for aerial purposes. Cranbrook 
shows three white flashes every seven seconds, throws out six 
beams of some 110,000 candle power each, and uses a little 
more than 8200 cn. ft. of gas at a cost of about $500 annual- 
ly. It’s purpose is the same as that at Tatsfield,— an Aerial 
Route Light covering the country over a radius of some 35 mi. 
Further to the South-East and practically on the sea coast, 


is the beacon light at Littlestone Landing Ground. This is a 
duplicate of the Penliurst Light and serves the same purpose. 

The second, and widely different principle utilized in the 
construction of aerial beacons in England is based on the 
Neon tube. Briefly, this consists of glass tubing filled with 
Neon gas, which is then rendered incandescent by the passage 
through it of High voltage electric current. The resultant rich 
red glow is extremely distinctive and has, during fog or mist 


" 



Automatic emergency location light which gives 55.000 candle power 
and operates unattended for a period of six months 


a higher efficiency factor than any other type of light yet pro- 
duced. At Croydon, a Neon beacon has been in operation for 
some months and has definitely proved the value of this new 
aid to aerial navigation. The beacon consists of sixteen Neon 
tubes, each 32 mm. in diameter and 20 ft. long. These are 
arranged in fours, almost vertically against the four sides of 
a slender steel tower, the top of which is some 40 ft. above 
ground level. 

Suitable electrical apparatus allows for the operation of 
the beacon by the normal airdrome supply, i. e., A.C. at 50 
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cycles, 220 volts, and provides a character of — flash, 1 second; 
eclipse, 1 second. No lenses or reflectors are used, the basic 
principle of the system being the employment of a very large 
area of luminous matter having a low intrinsic brilliance per 
unit of area, this principle being diametrically opposed to 
the normal lighthouse practice in which small areas of high 
intrinsic brightness are placed at the foeii of lenses and/or 
reflectors. The type of beacon described has a current con- 
sumption of from seven to ten kilowatts, dependent on certain 
variable factors, and has been seen at distances up to sixty 

A second beacon of almost identical construction is now 
being erected at the Lympne airdrome, and a third unit is in 
operation at the Horsen Island radio station, near Portsmouth. 
This latter is an experimental unit, consisting of twelve lengths 
of tubing laid horizontally on supports projecting some 2 ft. 
6 in. above ground level, it’s function being to warn pilots 
of the proximity of the high W/T. masts' on the Island. In 
this respect it differs from the airdrome beacons which are, of 
course, intended to" guide aircraft nearer to their location and 
not to warn pilots away. It is probable that a considerable 
number of Neon beacons will eventually be erected ill England 
to fulfill one or the other of these purposes, ns the superiority 
of this type of light during conditions of poor visibility, has 
now been definitely established. 

Expense Problem in Neon Lights 

The main difficulties preventing the use of this type of light 
on aerial routes and emergency landing grounds are that it 
requires regular skilled attention, an electrical supply is es- 
sential to it’s operation, and the cost of the illumination is 
from three to nine times that of the gas operated lights re- 
ferred to. In addition to the beacon lights described, the four 
airdromes mentioned — Croydon, Pcnslinrst, Littlestone and 
Lympne (pronounced Liinm) are also equipped with boundary 
lights of the automatic A.G.A. gas operated type; there are 
fifteen of these at Croydon, and ten of the other airdromes. 
As the name suggests, they arc used to indicate the boundaries 
of the landing area, and are of considerable value in assisting 
pilots to avoid over — nr under-shooting when landing heavily 
laden commercial aircraft at night. These lights are of a 
type somewhat similar to those used as route beacons over a 
part of the lighted section of the American Air Mail route. 
They exhibit a flashing red character of 120 flashes per minute. 
A specially designed optic is employed, and the light operates 
continuously day and night for periods of six months without 
attention. They are visible up to a distance of about three 
miles and each consumes about 600 cu. ft. of gas at. a cost of 
about $36 annually. 

Illuminated Wind Indicators 

At Pcnshurst and Littlestone there are also automatic il- 
luminated wind indicating “T’’s, consisting of metal arms or 
vanes supported on the cantilever principle about a central 
pivot, and forming a large capital “T" laid horizontally about 
ten feet above ground level. The long arm of the’“T” is 
twenty feet in length, while the two short cross arms extend 
about five feet on each side. At the central point is mounted 
a three panel set of dioptric lenses, having, at their focal center, 
a dissolved acetylene gas incandescent mantle burner. An 
illumination of 27,0000 candle power is thrown along each of 
the “T” arms, which are treated with a specially prepared 
paint composition intendei to produce the maximum scatter- 
ing of the light falling upon them. 

The “T” is so arranged ns to swing head to wind in all 
wind velocities of 5 ni.p.h. or more, and maintains it, position 
steadily and without hunting. The light has a flashing char- 
acter of flash one second, eclipse one second, thus attaining 
economy of gas and a more ready distinctiveness when viewed 
from a distance. 

As a flashing light of indeterminate shape, the “T” is visible 
at about eight miles, becoming clearly distinct as a “T", both 
by day and night, to an observer some two miles distant and 
at a normal flying height. Tile unit which is fitted with mant’e 
exchanging device and sunvalvc control, operates for six 
months without attention and uses 3200 eu. ft. of gas, costing 


about $195, annually. At Croydon, the wind direction is shown 
by the ordinary cone shaped sleeve in the daytime, which is 
also illuminated at night, and by a system of lights sunk be- 
neath plate glas eovers on the landing area. 

This latter system was installed in accordance with the terms 
of the International Convention relating to Air Navigation, 
and consists of twenty-four electric lamps each of 100 candle 
power, sunk in watertight cast iron boxes and flush with the 
ground. The lamps are so arranged and wired with inter- 
connecting cables and switches in a manner that permits of 
eight different wind directions to be shown by the rotation of 
n switch in a Control Tower on the edge of the landing field. 



The largest eulvmolic unattended oe net route light in the world. The 
light it loreled ol C ronbroo^. Kent and gives 654.000 candle power. 


pc'ilion of the switch, there is shown on the 
: ;■ double “L”, the two "L"s being inverted 
is. thus 1 f . In theory, aircraft should land 
id i.ivcrtcd L i the wind direction being from 
-arm ami parallel to the long arm) and take 
hand zone, the central area being reserved for 
verit.g i r the gound. 


In vractice, thi- -vslcm has proved unsuitable for general 
u-e. and it is highly improbable ti.at the Croydon installation 
will ever he duplicated elsewhere. It has been found sufficient 
to indicate wind direction by one of various simpler and 
cheaper methods, and to illuminate the landing area either by 
a pyrotechnic flare on the aircraft or a powerful floodlight on 
the ground. A third alternative is the use of the war time 
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Money Flare, consisting of a metal container in which an 
asbestos composition saturated with kerosine oil is ignited 
when required, burning for some two and a half hours on one 
filling. This latter system is used at Lympne, where night 
landings nre infrequent, and is satisfactory within certain 

The floodlight system has been in use at Croydon for some 
years, to the entire satisfaction of all practical pilots using 
that airdrome. The plant employed consists of one half of a 
500 mm. drum leas, composed of twenty-one dioptric elements, 
and having, at its focal center, a carbon arc of the high in- 
tensity type, taking 150 amperes at G5-75 volts. The lens 
disperses light through about 178 deg. in azimuth hut has a 
very narrow vertical divergence in order that ns much light 
as possible may be kept at or below the horizontal plane. The 
whole of the optical and illuminating gear, i. e., lens, lamp, 
switchboard, thermostat control, cooling fan, etc., etc., is 
suitably housed m a metal structure and the whole mounted 
on a four-wheeled truck of a type adapted for towing about 
an airdrome. 

Electric Supply 

The necessary electric current is provided from four 1.6 kw. 
gasoline-electric plants, placed one on each of the North, 
South. East and West sides of the field, and connected to the 
floodlight by twin cab-tyre cable. Screw jacks are fitted on 
the* towing truck for the tilting of the light beam to eliminate 
the shadows eaused by undulations in the landing area, which 
incidentally is far from level, and has one very marked ridge 
running North and South that was originally a Roman road 
and which, in modern days, has cracked up a few under- 
carriages. 

The illumination given liy the fioodlight renders night landing 
ns simple as day work from the pilot's view point, and appears 
also to give a certain feeling of confidence and safety to the 
average passenger, who sees the whole airdrome clearly out- 
lined below and is impressed by the simplicity and ease of 
night operations. 

The principal objection to the widespread use of floodlights 
of this type lies, of course, in the running costs. It has been 
found iiccc.-sary to employ three skilled operators for the 
Croydon light and. although these men are used on other work 


as well, there still remains a fairly high wages charge against 
the use of the fioodlight, gasoline, oil, carbons and spare parts 
also represent a somewhat costly total in the running of the 
equipment. 

With regard to night landings at Pcnslmrst and Littlestone, 
the necessary ground illumination is provided from the air- 
craft itself in the form of Holt Hares of the Twin-Duplex 
type, carried in brackets attached to the lower planes of the 
craft. There are two flares on each wind tip, fitted in line, 
fore and aft, the rear one of each pair having a burning period 


i 



ot 2 '/•> min. to :l min. This is used for searching the pro- 
posed landing site or finding a field when circumstances re- 
quire and permit, while the second Hare, burning for 1 V, min., 
is used for the actual landing. 

The light given by these (lares is adequate in all respects 
and, although there has been much discussion regarding the 
fire risk introduced by their use, the writer lias never yet 
been able to find a definite case whore it could even be reason- 
ably assumed that fire was caused by a Holt flare. 

There remains to he described the lighting equipment fitted 
to commercial aircraft in England, and the various systems 
of obstruction lights in use on high W/T masts on or near 
airdromes and air routes, but space docs not permit of this 
being June in the present issue. 


Improvements in Dope 

Chief Chemist. Perry-Auslen Mfg. Co. 

Dope lias been one of the essential factors in the develop- 
ment of the airplane and, notwithstanding the present highly 
developed quality of this essential structural mid repair ma- 
terial, intensive research is continually Eomg on to improve 
the quality and meet new conditions and needs as they arise. 

The Perry- A listen Mfg. Co., which has been foremost man- 
ufacturers of this class of material for the past 15 years, 
particularly in the field of high durability Cellulose Acetate, 
non-inflammable dope, maintain a research and experimental 
laboratory, working all the time on the now and interesting 
problems which arise in connection with their work. 

The company lias developed a new type of pigmented dope, 
i.e., one giving a glossy finish. The present practice in dop- 
ing is: four coats of clear dope (Army — all acetate) 

(Navy — two acetate and two nitrate) followed by two coats 
of pigmented dope, generally olive drab or yellow, although 
the commercial manufacturers are more and more using special 
colors — grays, blues, sand, etc., which give an attractive, bright 
and distinctive appearance. 

Using the present type of pigmented dope gives a some- 
what matt finish. This finish is attractive and durable, last- 
ing the full life of the fabric, but has a disadvantage in that 
it is readily soiled by oil, dirt and grease. The practice has 
arisen of giving a final coat of varnish, particularly for peace- 
time use, which makes it much easier to wipe off the dirt, 
and maintain a snappy, clean appearance. This varnish 
coat, has, however, various disadvantages. In the first place, 


the useful load of the plane is decreased considerably, and 
the varnish has only moderate durability under the intense 
actinic light to which a plane is exposed, the adhesian between 
two dissimilar materials as varnish and dope is none too good. 
It takes quite a time for the coat of varnish to dry. Also 
when the varnish finally fails it is extremely difficult or im- 
possible to remove it from the fabric and leave the cloth in 
proper condition for re-doping. 

The new glossy pigmented dope of the Porry-Austcn Mfg. 
Co. takes the place of the ordinary pigmented dope, the dop- 
ing scheme being, in general : four coats dear dope and 

two coats of glossy pigmented dope of any desired color, 
entirely doing away with the extra cost of varnish. 

This gives a glossy finish, which is readily cleaned of oil, 
dirt and grease, and saves the weights of an additional coat 
of varnish, and the delay and expense incident to its applica- 
tion and is muck more durable. This new glossy pigmented 
dope is also satisfactory for application to wood and metal 
over preliminary priming coats, making possible a one color 
finish for the complete airplane. 


More on Dopes 

POPES A XT! THEIR APPLICATION. By Cl P Young and C. W. 

Chief of Air Service. Cily of Wnxliington. 1.1 pp.i is illustration'. 

After a general discussion of the field for dope use, this 
circular enumerates the essential constituents of clear and 
pigmented dopes. Directions are given for the storing of 
dopes, and for their application both with a brush and with 
the DeVilbiss spraying-system. Precautions that should be 
taken in patching a fabric that has been treated with a pig- 
mented protective covering are also indicated. 
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Flying Field Equipment For Air Transport 


By ARCHIBALD BLACK 

Associate Engineer Wm. E. Arthur & Co. and Consulting Air Transport Engineer. 


I N CONSIDERING the technical requirements of air trans- 
port flying fields and their equipment it is sometimes 
possible to lay down specifications which apply with rea- 
sonable accuracy to any project of moderate size. However, 
when the actual amount and type of equipment, size of build- 
ings and other such matters are taken up, it becomes necessary 
to work out the complete investment and operations analyses 
for the specific project under consideration. No generalities 
aui safely be made as to the type, size and number of build- 
ings, for example, as these are entirely dependent upon the 
number and kind of airplanes to be housed, the type and 
amount of maintenance work to be carried on at the field, the 
class of traffic and many other points. . Each of these ele- 
ments must bo settled by developing an operations analysis 
and working out the actual requirements, which may vary with 
every field in the same chain. 

Elements Affecting Equipment 
The construction and equipment requirements of air trans- 
port living fields arc affected by many elements, among which 
the following might he listed as the more important. The 
order in which these arc given, it should be noted, is not in- 
tended to suggest their relative importance as this depends 
greatly upon the characteristics of the project. 

Elements affecting flying field equipment : 



Type of Hangar Buildings 
The buildings, which must he provided at air transport 
operating fields, will always include hangars and it is particu- 
larly desirable that these be substantial and of modem de- 
sign. Air transport operators are seldom so well supplied 


with funds that they can afford to invest in permanent con- 
struction as freely as railroads, power companies, or other 
public utilities. At the same time great caution must be 
exercised against over-reaching in the effort to economize. 
Too much apparent economy may prove later to be merely 
fictitious economy. The slightly lower cost of the lighter port- 
able buildings makes their use seem very inviting at first. 
However, it is both irritating and expensive to find, at some 
later date, that the roof trusses are too light to carry the 



The Traffic Movement Board at 
upon which the positions at airlin 


e London Airport, Cropdon, England, 
i along the route are mar bed. The 


weight of an engine while it 
with chain tackles. This is c 
which have a nasty habit of 

job lias to lie made as in tlii 


being lifted out of an ail-plane 
y one of the subtle little points 
lot. being discovered until a rush 
instance ol changing an engine. 



Cleveland Air Mail field hp night. The glow of the B.B.T. flood light can be seen across the field, though the light itself is not visible 
In the picture. 
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The matter of span, height and floor area depend upon 
the exact requirements of the project but it is well to note 
that the hangars should be designed for the exact type of cruft 
which they are to house, keeping at the same time an eye 
on possible future developments. 

In addition to the hangars, which are always required, it 
will usually bo necessary to provide shop space in which air- 
planes can be repaired and engines overhauled. In some 
cases the hangar space may be used for this work, while, in 
others, it is desirable to provide other buildings. Frequently 
it becomes advisable also to provide garage space and, if 
freight or package traffic is to be handled in any volume, it 
may be desirable to provide space in which the shipments can 
be handled, checked and sorted. Some provision must be 
made for a field office, even if this consists merely of an en- 
closure in the hangar or a lean-to against it. If passenger 
traffic is to be solicited, it is desirable to provide a small wait- 
ing room and comfort station. 

internal Equipment 

The question of type of flooring for each building depends 
upon local conditions as well as the use to which the building 
is to be put and the particular characteristics of the field or 
the project. Generally, wood floors are desirable for shops, 
offices and waiting rooms and concrete floors for garages and 
hangars. However, there are many exceptions and sometimes 
cinder floors are desirable for hangars which are not to be 
used very extensively. Lighting should be provided in all 
buildings and, excepting in warm climates, the spaces used 
for workshops, offices, etc., should be heated. Whether or 
not the garages, hangars and such buildings are heated will 
depend partly upon the extent to which work is to be done in 
these. Toilet facilities must always be provided even if it 
is necessary to make these very primitive. 

Gasoline Storage and Equipment 

The equipment required, in addition to buildings, will in- 
clude such classes as airplane and engine shop and garage 
tools, airplane servicing, operating and field maintenance 
equipment. These include so many small items that it seems 
impracticable to go into the lists of items in detail in this 
short note. In all cases gasoline and oil storage must be 
taken into consideration. Whether gasoline and oil are stored 
in an outhouse or in underground tanks will depend largely 
upon the quantities to be carried on hand. The underground 
tank system is particularly' desirable for gasoline storage but 
a small shed is often sufficient for the storiug of oil, grease, 
airplane wing dope, paint arid other inflammable materials. 

The extent to which lighting is required outside of the build- 
ings will depend upon the amount of night flying which is 
to be done. If there is to be very little night flying, the 
expenditures for this class of equipment can be cut down and 
some makeshifts provided instead of the more expensive items 
which would be necessitated in regular use. 


The whole problem of air transport flying field equipment 
has many ramifications, each of which calls for certain highly 
specialized knowledge. Then, the various viewpoints must 



cadi be balanced against each other for every case entails 
a certain amount of compromise. It is. therefore, desirable 
(n consult the specialist ill flying field work both readily and 
freely. His experience invariably enables him to develop 
plans which point the way to most important savings, making 
this policy ail economy instead of an expense. 
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The Bristol Cherub Air-Cooled Engine 

A New Model of the Well-Known British Lightplane Engine 
Successfully Passes Stringent Tests. 


A S A RESULT of the successes of the original Cherub en- 
gine in the 1924 and 1925 Lynipne Light Airplane Com- 
petitions, the Bristol Aeroplane Co. of England decided 
to develop this engine further, with the idea of putting it on a 
basis equal to the best modem large aircraft engines as re- 
gards reliability and performance. As a result of extensive 
work, the Series III engine has been developed. 

In the re-designiug of the Cherub Series III engine, there 
has been provided a more robust crankcase, a full floating big 
end bearing, full pressure system, dry sump and double spur 
gear pump. The capacity has been increased to 1,228 cu. 
cm. and a new type of carburetor and double ignition have 
been fitted. 

Passes Air Ministry Tests 

The engine has recently been submitted successfully to the 
latest British Air Ministry 100 hr. Type tests. It completed 
this test in ten non-stop periods of 10 hr. each, without any 
hitch, stoppage, adjustments or replacements. On the last 
hour, the engine held 36.6 blip, at 3200 r.p.m. The average 
fuel consumption throughout the test was .586 pints per b. 
hp. per hr. and the average oil consumption .026 pints per b. 
lip. per hr. At the conclusion of the test, the engine was 
stripped and found to he generally' in excellent condition. 
General Details 

The “Bristol” Cherub engine is of the two-cylinder opposed 
type and has a total swept volume of just under 1230 cu. cms. 

The crankshaft is a case hardened alloy steel stamping 
of ample dimensions, carried in four bearings; the crankcase 
is an aluminum casting, split vertically' on the engine center 
line and provided with separate front and rear covers. 

There are three main journal bearings. The front one is 
of the deep groove type, located in the nose of the conical 
front cover, and transmits the propeller tlirnst from the 
crankshaft to the case. The other two are of the double row 





self aligning type, and situated adjacent to the crank throws, 
one in front and the other in behind, and are housed in the 
front and rear half crankcases, respectively. The tail end 
of the shaft is supported in the rear comer by a plain white 
metal bearing which provides an oil seal, allowing oil to be 
supplied through the hollow tail end and drilled oilways 
to the big end of the bearings. On the shaft between the 
two rear bearings, a spur wheel and two spiral gear wheels 


provide drives for the camshaft, tachometer and magneto 
and oil pump, respectively. 

Connecting rods are alloy steel forgings with hardened 
liners, pressed into the big ends, the proportions of which 
are such that the rods may be threaded over the shaft. When 
in position, the split bronze floating bushes arc inserted and 
the two halves secured to each other by high tensile steel 
screws which arc locked by split pins. 



The pistons are of aluminum alloy, fitted with three rings, 
the lower one of which selves as a scraper and x-ctnms sur- 
plus oil from the cylinder walls through draiu holes in the 
piston skirt. The hollow gudgeon pins float, both in the 
piston bosses and in the conecting rod small ends and are 
located endways by bronze buttons pressed into their open 

Overcoming Expansion Differences 

The cylinders have steel barrels, but the inlet and exhaust 
passages are formed in the aluminum alloy heads which also 
carry the screwed-in alloy steel valve seats, valve guides, 
valves and springs. A deep spigot for the head is provided 
on the barrel with a flange to which the head is bolted 
by a copper ring spigotted and very carefully fitted in an- 
nular grooves cut. in the head and barrel flanges. As the 
rates of expansion of aluminum and steel are different, great 
difficulty is usually encountered in the maintenance of a really 
gas-tight joint with this type of head. In the Cherub heads, 
this difficulty has been entirely overcome by inserting pack- 
ing pieces of a special alloy, having an unusually low rate 
of expansion, between the cylinder heads and the heads of 
the securing bolts. This arrangement, combined with the 
copper ring joint, has proved so satisfactory that the ends 
of the bolts arc riveted over their nuts, the head and barrel 
being regarded as one unit which need never be disturbed. 
The cylinders arc secured to the crankcase by a spigotted and 
flanged joint, a Dermatine ring, serving to make the joint 
oil tight. 

Inlet and exhaust valves arc of cobalt-chrome steel and are 
interchangeable, and three concentric springs are used on each 
valve. The valve operating gear is somewhat unusual and 
has distinctive features of considerable importance. 

The camshaft, which, with its four cams is machined from 
the solid, runs aeross the crankcase below the crankshaft and 
is driven by plain spur gears of ample dimensions. The 
cams are of the constant acceleration type. The valves are 
operated by rocker shafts which run parallel to the cylinder 
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axes from crankcase to cylinder head. These may be re- 
garded as the precise equivalent of the normal type of rocker 
arm which is interposed between camshaft and valve in the 
overhead camshaft type of engine, with the single difference 
that a rocker, which is operated through a finger, by the 
earns, is separated from that which operates the valves by a 
length of shafting. As the valve stems project from the 
cylinder heads radially relative to the cylinder bore, any 
difference between the expansion of the cylinder and that of 
the rocker shaft merely moves the valve stem slightly across 
the face of the operating rocker, but does not alter the valve 
clearance. A torsion spring fitted to the rocker shaft keeps 
the cams, finger, and operated rocker in contact and the whole 
valve gear is entirely enclosed. 

Ignition 

As already mentioned, the magneto is driven by spiral gears 
from the rear end of the crankshaft. It is mounted on the 
rear cover by a flange and spigot and lies behind and parallel 
to the port side cylinder with the contact breaker readily ac- 
cessible. The magneto is a double pole double slip ring 
type which fires two plugs in each cylinder. It is fitted 
with an impulse starter to render starting easy. 

The oil pump is located behind the starboard cylinder in 
an extension of the magneto housing on the rear cover where 
it also is readily accessible, and is driven by the same spiral 
gears that drive the magneto. It is detachable as a com- 
plete unit and consists of two independent gear pumps. At 
the bottom of the crankcase is provided a detachable oil sump 
containing an easily removable oil filter. The larger of the 
two pumps draws oil drained from the crankcase through this 
filter and returns it to the tank, via a filter in the bulkhead, 
and supplies it, under pressure, through drilled oilways to 
the big end bearings and the bushed bearings of the camshaft 
and intermediate wheel. This pump is provided with a 
spring loaded pressure adjuster, the byepassed oil being re- 
turned to the suction side of the pump. The spiral gears 
are adequately lubricated by oil collected in a well into which 
the lower gear dips. The bearings of this gear are automati- 


cally lubricated by the oil which flows from a similar but 
smaller well, special provision being made to prevent leak- 
age through this bearing into the magneto housing. 

The carburetor is a special type of Zenith with hand op- 
erated altitude control of the extra diffuser air type and is 
bolted to a cast aluminum induction “T" piece which is at- 
tached by studs and nuts to a broad facing on the underside 
of the magneto and pump housing on the rear cover. The 
throttle and magneto advance and retard are inter-connected 
by a suitable arrangement of levers and links. The altitude 
control is independent except that it is closed automatically 
if the throttle is closed. The air intake to the carburetor 
is an exhaust jacketted steel elbow. The induction pipes 
run from the “T” piece parallel to the cylinders and are 
fitted into it with airtight expansion joints, and are provided 
with bosses to take primer jets. 

The engine is mounted from screwed extensions on the 
ends of the four crankcase bolts at each corner of the crank- 

A standard connection for a tachometer is arranged on the 
port side, above the magneto. 

Characteristics 

The general characteristics of the engine arc as follow*: 

Type Air touted horie«n*.ai:y opposed twin 



37,579 Ft. Macready’s Latest Altitude 

Lieut. John A. Maeready, Army Air Service, made an alti- 
tude flight to 37,579 ft. at McCook Field on March 13, ac- 
cording to calibrations of his instruments by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. His achievement, however, does not 
equal the world’s record, although it exceeds Lieutenant Ma- 
cready’s own record, made in 1921, and that made by Sadi 
Lecointe in France in 1923. 

The altitude record remains at 39,586.47 ft., which was 
established by M. Callizo, of France, in October, 1924. On 
Sept. 28, 1921, Lieutenant Maeready established the world's 
altitude record at 34,509.5 ft. This remained until October 
30, 1923, when Sadi Lecointe, a French flier, ascended to 
36,564 ft. M. Callizo later set the figure at 39,586.47 ft. 

Method of Calculation 

Considerable scientific study is required in determining the 
altitude to which airplanes go on high altitude flights. The 
only means of gauging the height is by barometric pressure, 
and, as the barometric pressure varies with the temperature, 
it is necessary to coordinate the factors of pressure and tem- 
perature. Self-gauging instruments, sealed before flight, are 
taken up and, after the flight, they are turned over to some 
scientific laboratory like the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where they are unsealed, and the meaning of the 
graph determined. 

The simplest method in use is to remove the chart from a 
barograph on which the record has already been made, insert 
a new chart, put it in a chamber, exhaust the air from the 
chamber and reduce the temperature in accordance with the 
records shown on the original chart. Strange as it may seem, 
the laboratory experiment seldom coincides with the record 
made by the airplane, but the laboratory test is supposed to 
be more accurate because it coincides with the theoretical de- 


crease in pressure density ratios of the space above the sur- 
face of the earth. 

High altitude flights can probably never be measured with 
absolute certainty, the rareness of the atmosphere in which 
the pilot flew is the thing really determined, and if all high 
altitude flights can be measured by the same formula, fair 
comparison in altitude flights can be made. 

Lieut. John A. Maeready was born at San Diego, Calif., 
October 14, 1888; graduated from Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, with degree of A. B. in 1912. He enlisted in the 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps, in 1917, and was appointed 
First Lieutenant the same year. He was promoted to Cap- 
tain, Air Service, October 18, 1918, and appointed to the 
Regular Army as a First Lieutenant July 1, 1920. 


Cheyenne-Pueblo Air Mail 

The Colorado Airways, Inc., Denver, Colo., has been award- 
ed the contract for the transportation of mail by aircraft over 
the route extending from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Pueblo, Colo, 
and return, it was announced by the Postoffice Department 
March 30. The new service will make connections at 
Cheyenne with the Government-operated transcontinental 
route and the successful bidder will receive 80 per cent of the 
total revenue derived. 


Italy Enters Schneider Cup 

The National Aeronautic Association announces that it has 
received a radiogram from the Aero Club of Italy, officially 
entering three seaplanes in the Schneider Cup Race, which 
is to be held under the auspices of the N.A.A. at Norfolk, 
Va., during the week of Oct. 24, 1926. 
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Curtiss Flying Service. Inc. 



Carried over 
Trained 


IN 1924 
100,000 Miles 
3,500 Passengers 
52 Student Pilots 


IN 1925 

175.000 Miles 

4.000 Passengers 
60 Student Pilots 


WITHOUT INJURY TO ANYONE! 


That’s commercial flying! — and it tells its own story 
of competent personnel, good equipment, and careful inspec- 
tion, which make "Speed with Safety” more than a mere slogan. 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR BOOKLET 
AND RATES ON OUR FLYING COURSE 


CURTISS FLYING 

GARDEN CITY 



SERVICE, INC. 

NEW YORK 


to Advert is 


Mention AVIATION 
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American Commercial Flying 

More Mileage Statistics of Commercial Pilots Operating 
Throughout the Country. 
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Use of Oxygen 
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An Air Mapping Contract 

iational Aerial Engineering Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
York City, has been awarded a contract by the 
srican Gulf Oil Company, 21 State Street, New 
for the aerial photographic mapping of approxi- 
square miles of previously unmapped petroleum 
The property is situated in the Magdalena Valley, 
of Santander, Colombia, South America. 
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AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 

19 2 5 

(Seventh of the Series) 


Storj) of World Aviation up to Date 


300 Pages Text - 60 Pages Illustrations - 50 Pages Designs 


Interesting facts and figures will be found in the Aircraft 
Year Book on — The Air Mail — Commercial Air Transport — 
Foreign Aeronautics — American Airships — Air and the Law 
— Technical Progress — World Records— Chronology of Aero- 
nautical Events — Crop Dusting — Aerial Survey — Forest 
Patrol, and much other important information and statistics. 


THE AIRCRAFT TEAR BOOKS ARE INDISPENSABLE FOR REFERENCE 


Published by 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


There are a few remaining copies of five editions of the 
Aircraft Year Book (1919-1920-1921-1922-1924) which will 
be furnished with orders for the current issue at $2.25 per 
volume, or $8.00 for the five volumes, postpaid. 


The Gardner Publishing Co. 

225 Fourth Ave., 

New York 

Please find enclosed $5.25 (money order, check, currency) for which please send postpaid, 
one copy of the AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1925. 

If all six issues are desired remit $13.25. 

Name 

Address 

A LIMITED NUMBER DF CDFIES LEFT 


When Writin 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Philadelphia News 

By C. T. Ludinglon 

Howard F. Welirle 1ms established hiznselt' in Philadelphia 
tor the summer and with his usual whirlwind energy is so 
waking up our sleepy town that we feel sure ol' the success 
nf the National Air Races in September. In a few days 
Howard will have his organisation lined up and working and 
will have ready all the official announcements telling how for 
one glorious week Philadelphia will he the unquestioned 
“center of aviation"! It is thought by some that this week 
being over the good city can turn over once more and sleep 
peacefully for another fifty years. There are others, however, 
who believe this will not he the case as the buzzing of the ships 
during the Air Races is expected to continue at the Municipal 
Field. Pitcairn Field, and elsewhere to such an extent that 
the old town will never again he able to settle down to quiet 
slumber. 

It is planned to have the usual fine exhibitions by the Army 
and Navy but in addition civilians will have more of an oppor- 
tunity to show their wares and the people are promised a 
chance to really see the developments in Commercial Aoro- 

Pitcairn Aviation appears to be busily moving to its new 
and linger quarters on a beautiful field not far from Willow 
Grove on the splendid Do.vlestown Pike. 


Pine Valley is full of activity. Waeos, Farnmns and trick 
ships have come out of hiding and several new students have 
started instruction with Boh Hewitt. 

At the Municipal Field grading and seeding is being rushed 
to completion. Work has begun on the erection of the 
hangars for the 1 03rd Observation Squadron and these will 
be ready for occupancy at about the time the field is ready 

Under the direction of I. Eastbourne and Maj. J. Sidney 
Owens a group of a hundred or more boys are busily engaged 
in model making at the Y.M.C.A. with tin- Mulvihill Trophy 
in mind. Much holj has been received from Terence Vincent’s 
Chicago group. A model meet is to be held at Pine Valley 
on April 111. 

On Tuesday March lit Philadelphia had its Hist taste of 
being the “center of aviation”. Or. that date the Engineers 
Club staged its Aero Transportation Meeting. The faithful 
ones showed up from all parts of the country and it seemed 
that all felt well repaid for their lime. In the afternoon the 
meeting was addressed by C. M. Keys, Paul Henderson, 
William B. Stout and Captain Steele of Lnkehurst. In the 
evening a dinner, attended by about tour hundred persons was 
addressed by Maj. Gen. Sir Scfton Brancker of the British 
Air Ministry. Charles Glore of the Post Office Department, 
William P. MacCrncken, Jr., Hollinslicnd N. Taylor and 
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Howard Wchrle. It is expected that the various addresses 
will soon be available for all interested. Incidentally at 
luncheon Bill Stout’s artistic abilities won him everlasting 
fame. The lady with pepper and salt hair fully deserves a 
place next Mona Lisa ! 

Plans are maturing for civilian participation in a Navy 
Meet at the opening of the Navy Yard field early in July. 
It is expected that Howard Wehrle’s Air Race Committee 


part of December, 1925, by A. B. McMullen, who, for the 
past three years, has been an active partner in the Shank- 
McMullen company of Huntington, West Va. 

Captain McMullen arrived in Florida the latter part of 
October and, after spending several weeks in looking the 
State over, decided that the present as well as the future of 
Florida looked very bright for commercial aviation. Climatic 
conditions arc favorable for flying the entire year and the 



A shipment o/ tVacos at Pine Valley. N. J.. home of the Ludington Exhibition Co. 


will get a thorough try out at this tune. Civilian preparations 
are in the hands of nil Acre Club Committee composed of 
Lieut. N. II. Elliott of the Naval Aircraft Factory, Howard 
F. Welirle, and C. T. Ludington. 

Aviation Activities in Florida 

That Florida is alive aeronautieally is evidenced by the 
success enjoyed by the A. B. McMullen company with head- 
quarters at Tampa, which was organized during the latter 


whole State, is practically level, its highest point being 260 
ft. above sea level which permits crossing the State with a 
very low ceiling. The population is rapidly increasing and 
Florida towns and cities, as a whole, are showing a great deal 
ol interest in the establishment of permanent landing fields. 

After deriding to locate in the South, lie immediately began 
to build np an organization. At the present time the com- 
pany lias a flying school and supply base at Tampa and 
one at Daytona Bench and by April 1, will have opened 
np operations in Atlanta, Ga., which will be made the supply 
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and service headquarters for the entire company. 

At Tampa, the company keeps four planes available for 
flying at all times. From Jan. 1 to March 10, these machines 
flew over 12,000 miles, 750 passengers were carried on short 
sight seeing flights, 8 students received instruction in flying, 
30 photographic flights were made, during which approxi- 
mately 15,000 acres were mapped and obliques made of 
numerous factories, hotels, developments and news events. 


C. D. Colquitt is in charge of the field at Tampa. J. W. 
(Jim) Hoffman specializes in instruction and photographic 
work and E. B. Bunge is in charge of cross country passenger 
and express service. Hoffman and Bunge were both army 
flying instructors during the war and have had extensive 
experience in both military and commercial flying, while Col- 
quitt is one of McMullen’s students who has made good and 
has been raised several times to his present position. 



Planes of the McMullen Co. at Tampa. Fla.. Del 

Cross country flights with passengers or express were made to 
the following cities: Palm Beach, 3 trips; Miami, 2 trips; 

Ft. Myers, 3 trips; LaBelle, 3 trips; Gainesville, 3 trips; 
Cocoa Beach, 1 trip; Daytona Beach, 5 trips; Jacksonville, 

4 trips ; St. Augustine, 1 trip ; Lake City, 1 trip ; Tallahassee. 

1 trip; Williston, 2 trips; Webster, 1 trip; Haines City, 15 
trips; Babson Park, 2 trips; Eustis, 1 trip; Atlanta, 1 trip. 
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I some Florida Airways planes in the background 

Planes of the A. B. McMullen Company are used ex- 
clusively by the Frank Bryson organization, one of the largest 
snles organizations in Florida. Mr. Bryson uses planes ex- 
tensively for displaying his property to prospects, to enter- 
tain his friends and, by both himself and his executives, to 
travel between his numerous branch offices. A short time 
ago his company needed some special printing done in a 
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hurry. Three weeks was the shortest time his Florida 
printers could promise delivery, so Walter Chambers, his ad- 
vertising director and A. B. McMullen climbed in a New 
Swallow at Tampa at noon on a Saturday. Five hours and 
thirty minutes later they lauded at Atlanta, Ga. The copy 
Was furnished the printers there that night and the follow- 
ing Tuesday morning the printed matter was delivered at the 
Atlanta field and, 6 hr. later, was landed at Tampa, 17 days 
ahead of the time it could have been secured by waiting for 
local printers. 

The A. B. McMullen Co. has been appointed southeastern 
distributors for Swallow airplanes and has already placed 
six New Swallows in Florida. 

Three months ago there was less than twenty planes per- 
manently located in the State. Now there arc at Miami, 20 ; 
Tampa, 15; Sebring, 7; Jacksonville, 7; Daytona Beach, 6; 
Orlando, 6; Haines City, 4; Ft. Myers, 2; St. Petersburg, 4; 
Brooksville, 2; with about 20 more scattered throughout the 
State, including the barnstorming boys from the North. The 
above figures incude flying boat3 as well as land planes. 


Denver News 

By J. A. Mclnancy 

Quite some excitement on Saturday afternoon, March 20. 
Mr. Alexander received a telegram at 3:10 p.m. advising 
that his mother was dying in Keokuk, Iowa. The train had 
left at 3 :00 o’clock and the next would not be until 11 p.m. 

Our vice-president, D. M. Alexander, with chief pilot 
Vernier hopped into an Eaglerock at 3:45 and overtook the 
train at Fort Morgan, 90 miles away, thus saving 12 hours. 
We are sorry to say that his mother passed away before his 
arrival. 


The reserve officers and everyone interested in aviation 
are working on plans for a Municipal Field. 

We were very much pleased to receive a visit from Tex 
Rankin who has just visited almost all of the Aircraft Com- 
panies in the country, and we learned a great deal from 
his observations. 


J. A. Mclnaney wifc leave in a few days for Kansas City 
with a new Eaglerock demonstrator. 

Hogan Field, under the management of Earle Parker, is 
getting all set for spring business, with new signs, new equip- 
ment, etc. 

Norman J. Lee of Colorado Springs has been appointed 
dealer for southern Colorado for the Alexander Eaglerock. 
Five students are taking instructions daily at the Alexander 
Airport, with a waiting list of ten. 

Belview, Minn. 

A. M. Sampson recently purchased an OXX6 Standard 
from C. L. Horton of Patch Grove, Wis. and flew the machine 
to his home town, a distance of 270 miles. The trip was made 
in 3 lire. 15 min. non stop. In 1924 Sampson was engaged 
in commercial living at Fairbanks, Alaska, for the Alaska 
Aerial Transportation Co. This meant many trips at high 
altitude with a Ilisso Standard. 

He is now building a hangar, and has about 20 acres of 
field to work from. Pilots are welcome at any time. Gasoline 
and oil within three blocks of field. 

Peoria News 

It has finally been definitely decided that the Cliicago-St. 
Louis, Air Mail Feeder line will stop at Peoria. The Mail 
will land at Varney Airport, which through co-operation of 
the Association of Commerce also serves as a municipal Air- 
port. A few finishing touches are being applied to the field, 
by pulling out a short section of hedge, and smoothing out 
a few of the rough spots and rolling down the surface. 

Varney Airport is located about 5 miles north of the Court 
House (about a mile and a quarter north and a quarter of a 
mile west of the Fair Grounds). It is the same field the Varney 
Aircraft Co. have been using for the past six years, but has 
been improved from time to time till it is suitable for prac- 
tically any type of plane to use. 

The Varney Aircraft Co., have a large class of students in 
their spring class, and are busy getting their passenger ships 
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ready for what they believe will be a great passenger business 
this coining season. They also have plans on foot for a cam- 
paign of advertising to popularise their Aerial Taxi Service, 
and are expecting to purchase some new equipment for the 
improvement of this service. 


Fort Worth News 

By G. F. Bischof 

March 25 was a day ol' importance in Fort Worth, as the 
planes of tint National Air Transport Co. made their first 
landing here preparatory to carrying mail daily between this 
city and Chicago. 

John' Googin has had his ship overhauled by G. D. Arnold 
and again placed on the Held, it looks quite splendid in its 
khaki color. 

A peculiar accident happened when a strong northwest wind 
blew over a linngnr onto a sjiip which was tied just south of it. 
Jack Clark's plane, a Travel Air, was inside the hangar but 
very little damage was done to it. The other ship was nearly 
ruined but Henry Snow has announced that lie will rebuild 
immediately. 

Loren Mcndcll has received the N.A.A. pilots’ license of 
which he seems proud. 

IS. W. Bartgis math- a line flight from here almost to St. 
Louis in order to take Mrs. B. M. Halbert to her grand- 
daughter who was desperately ill. Almost the whole (tight was 
through rain and fog and parts of it were through the moun- 
tains. The plane finally landed at Butler, Mo. after having 
traveled approximately 700 miles. Mrs. Halbert took the 
train from there to St. Louis and her grandchild improved 
immediately alter her arrival. Mrs. Halbert seemed to think 
that the airplane was wonderful and expressed the desire to 
fly again when the sur. was shining. 

Flint, Mich., Air Meet 

Announcement has just been made of the organization of 
the Flint Aero Association at Flint, Mich., which has as its 
general purpose the promotion of commercial aeronautics as 
applied to Flint, Mich. The. officers of the Association are: 
S. S. Stewart, president; G. R. Jackson, vice-president; C. 
W. Otto, secretary-treasurer; E. A. Goff, Jr., manager. The 
directors are: D. D. Aitken, E. W. Atwood, J. E. Burrouglis, 

J. II. Crawford, A. M. Davison, Dr. Chas. O’Neil, E. R, Pal- 
mer, M. Rosenblum, Guy Selby, J. R. Taylor, J. L. Transuc 
and John Windiate. 

The membership of the organization has been growing very 
rapidly and indications are that the total membership will be 
in excess of 3,000 before May 1. 

Preparations are well under way for an air meet to be held 
June 4, 5 and 6. The demonstration will be financed entirely 
from the treasury of the Association and will be open to the 
public with no gate admission charged. 

The management of the Flint Air Meet will he in the hands 
of E. A. Goff. Jr. Mr. Goff managed the Air Meet at Battle 
Creek, Mich., last year which was an unqualified success from 
every standpoint. Approximately seventy-five thousand people 
witnessed the Battle Creek meet and the contestants unani- 
mously declared that they received the greatest amount of 
consideration that was ever extended them at any air meet. 
A11 prize money at the Battle Creek Air Meet was paid to 
the pilots within twenty-four horn's after the close of the 

There will be several contests during the meet, among them 
a Fly to Flint Race, which is similar to the old, established 
On to St. Louis or On to Dayton Race; Speed Races; a Dead 
Stick Landing Contest and a Pony Express Race. The Pony 
Express Race emulates the old time pony express rider. The 
pilots are required to land at the completion of each lap, shut 
off their motors, personally exchange a parcel which they 
have been carrying with the judge, and resume flight. This 
race, was conceived for the Battle Creek Air Race Meet, and 
was used at the Ford Airport during the Ford Reliability 
Tour. 

An exhibit tent is being provided on the field for the man- 
ufacturers of airplane motors, parts and accessories. A 
number of prominent manufacturers of aircraft and aircraft 
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accessories have already signified their intentions of attend- 
ing, and it is hoped that every make of aircraft now under 
production will be represented. 

Chanute, Kansas 

Spring has come and there is a considerable revival of ac- 
tivity at the local field, lrl S. Beach who flies a five place 
Standard has done a good business over the last two week 

Aubrey Barnes and 0. E. Diekerhof left during the last 
week in March for a barn storming trip in Dickerhof's 
Canuck. Bames also experts to get his Jennie in commission 
shortly. 

The Chanute field is in a direct line and just half way be- 
tween Kansas City and Tulsa, Okla. There are one hundred 
and sixty acres to the field which is located about a mile 
and a half South West of the town and just South East 
of the Country Club. 

Mail Lights Frighten Coyotes 

Wyoming flock masters, who for years have resorted to 
rifles, traps and poison in futile efforts to protect their sheep 
from predatory animals, are agreed that the brightly lighted 
transcontinental air mail route has succeeded where they 
have failed. 

Sheep men have made the discovery that the coyotes and 
wolves have abandoned the ranges entirely for less civilized 
haunts as a result of the powerful beacon lights. Yet to 
offset tliis benefit, a new problem arises. The slumber of 
the sheep on the ranges is being disturbed by the bright lights 
and the flocks refuse to bed down, but continue feeding during 
the night. 

Aged Couple Wed in Plane 

J. R. McCord, eighty-one, and Mrs. Kate Arrington, 
seventy-one, were married on April 2 in an airplane thou- 
sands of feet above the city of Albany, Ga. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. W. W. McCord, evangelist and 
son of the bridegroom. 

McCord determined on the. aerial wedding after taking his 
first ride in an airplane a few days ago. His proposal met 
with immediate response from the bride-to-be. 

Sets Load Duration Record 

Two new world’s records for duration flights while carry- 
ing "useful loads” were set at Villacoublay, France, on March 
26, by the French aviator Bajac. Using a new four-motor 
plane destined for commercial purposes, he went up with a 
load of 1,500 kms. (3,307 lbs.) and remained aloft 3 hr. 46 

The former record for this test was made by Lieut. J. A. 
Macready of the United States Army Oct. 2, 1924, who stayed 
up 2 hr. 13 min. 49.6 sec,, in a Curtiss-Martin bomber. 

Bajac’s feat also gives him a new record for duration while 
carrying a "useful load” of 1,000 km. (2,205 lbs.), the old 
record have been held by Lieut. Lucien Bossoutrot of France 
at 2 hr. 19 min. 16 sec. 
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Will Fly Army Balloons 

The War Department announced on March 26, the personnel 
of four army teams which will take part in the national 
elimination balloon' races to be held at Little Rock, Ark., be- 
ginning April 29, as follows: 

No. 1 (Phillips Field, Maryland) — Lient. James F. Powell, 
pilot; Lieut. James F. Earley, aid. 

No. 2 (Langley Field, Virginia) — Lieut. William A. Geray, 
pilot, and Rowland Kieburtz, aid. 
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No 3 (Scott Field, Illinois) — Capt. Hawthorne C. Gray, 
pilot; Lieut, Douglas Johnson, aid. 

No 4 (McCook Field, Ohio) — Capt. Lawrence F. Stone, 
pilot; Capt. Guy R. Catraan, Reserve Corps (St Joseph, Mo.), 

The races will decide the American entry for the interna- 
tional Bennett Cup competition. 

Mitchell Makes 37 Flights 

William Mitchell believes he had the last laugh in his setto 
with the Army Air Sendee. Just before he resigned, Colonel 
Mitchell slipped over to Bolling Field, made thirty-seven 
flights in one day and collected extra flying pay covering the 
three months he was under arrest. Controller General McCar! 
has put his 0. K. on the payments. 

Colonel Mitchell, when released from court martial restraint, 
found it necessary to make thirty flights to make up for lost 
time. The amount involved was $1027. 

Radio Communication Between Plane and Broad- 
casting Stations 

A Martin Bomber from Kelly Field, Tex., recently main- 
tained successful radio communication on a flight to Dallas, 
Tex., the signals being reported ns strong from the plane at 
Dallas as when checking out of Kelly Field. Upon the re- 
turn trip, broadcasting stations WFAA, Dallas, and WBAP, 
Fort Worth, were heard very distinctly until well south of 
Waco, a distance of about 100 miles. Fort Crockett radio 
station, at Galveston, reported the signals as being clear 
throughout the entire trip. 

The personnel for the trip were Lieut. I. J. Williams, A.S., 
pilot; Lieut. W. R. McKinnon, Q.M.C., passenger; Private 
Martin, radio operator, and Private Velliquette, mechanic. 

Production Work at San Antonio Air Intermediate 

Depot 

With consistent maintenance of its usual record for quan- 
tity and quality of production, the following airplanes and en- 
gines have been overhauled and repaired during the month of 
January: 

Airplanes, — 4 DH4M-2, 9 DH4M-1. 2 DH4B, 1 TW-5, 2 
VE-9, 1 MB3A, 1 JN, 1 PT-1, 1 SE5E, 1 NBS-1, 1 Douglas 
0-1, 1 Douglas C-l, total 25. Engines, — 53 Liberty, 10 

Wright H-3, 4 Wriglit-E, 1 Packard, 1 Lawrance J-l, total 

During the absence of Lieut. Clements McMullen, Engineer 
Officer of the Depot, the Engineering Department has been 
in charge of Lieut. Arthur W. Vanaman. 

Aviators Want Wives to Fly 

Twelve reserve officers of the Eighth Corps Area, who have 
made a report to Maj. Gen. Ernest Hinds, commander on re- 
serve training, believes woman’s place is in the air as well 
as the home. 

The officers recommended that all reserve officers of the 
Air Service be placed on active duty, without pay and allow- 
ances. at certain intervals to permit their wives to take air- 
plane flights with competent pilots. 

This suggestion is offered with the idea that such action will 
stimulate the enthusiasm of the Air Service Reserve and will 
reduce the objection now so prevalent on the part of their 
families to flying. 

British Planes Rout Arabs 

British armored cars and airplanes, used as reinforcements 
for Iraq detachments guarding the Iraq-Syrian frontier, par- 
ticipated in a skirmish on April 2 against 2,000 Syrian and 
Arab tribesmen who attacked the Traq troops. 

The tribesmen fled in disorder, leaving forty-five dead and 
carrying away many wounded. 

British officers restrained the Iraq troops from pursuing 
the enemy across the front. 

The tribesmen had planned a surprise attack but reports of 
their coming reached the British beforehand. Armored cars 
were brought up to reinforce the Iraq guards. 
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The tribesmen swept over the frontier, expecting quickly 
to scatter the Iraq troops, but they were taken completely 
by surprise when the guns in the armored cars and the ma- 
chine guns began to rattle. 

Before the fight was finished airplanes arrived and bombing 
operations were begun. The tribesmen then took to their 

British officers say they issued instructions to the Iraq 
guard not to begin hostilities when the tribesmen appeared. 
Army Air Corps Favored 

The House Military Affair's Committee, in executive session 
on March 26, voted unanimously to report favorably a bill 
creating an Army Air Corps under the immediate direction of 
a Second Assistant Secretary of War and authorizing the un- 
dertaking of a five-year expansion and construction program 
contemplating the addition of 2,200 new airplanes to the 
equipment of the existing air service. 

The bill, details of which were withheld by the Committee, 
is understood to embody many of the major recommendations 
of the Morrow Aircraft Board, ns well as important sugges- 
tions made by Secretary of War' Davis in a confidential pro- 
gram submitted to the Committee several weeks ago. 

The Committee’s bill, it is said, will provide that flying units 
shall at all times be commanded by qualified aviators and will 
create three new brigadier general-ships to head the corps 
under the Assistant Secretary of War. In its present form, 
the bill is said to contemplate an enlisted personnel of 6,000 
men with 1,600 officer's. 

Annapolis Ait Training 

Every member of the Naval Academy class, which will be 
graduated in June, will have received instructions in aviation 
and aeronautics before leaving the institution. This will be 
the first class to cover such a course. 

Two-thirds of the members of the class, about 275, will re- 
main at Annapolis for two months after graduation, the other 
third having received the instruction last summer. 

To Command at Lakehurst 

Capt. Edward S. Jackson has been ordered to take com- 
mand of the Lakehurst naval station, to succeed Capt. George 
W. Steele, Jr., whose transfer to command of the Pittsburgh 
flagship of the Atlantic squadron, was announced recently. 

The dirigible Los Angeles, which is stationed at Lakehurst, 
will be commanded by Lieutenant Commander Rosendahl, 
senior surviving officer of the dirigible Shenandoah. Captain 
Jackson has been in command of the airplane carrier Langley. 
Army Air Orders 

Sec. Lieut. Lyman P. Whitten, A.S., McCook Field, to New 
York City, sailing on transport April 20 for Hawaiian Dept. 

First Lieut. David Gregg, A.S. Res., Dayton, to active duty 
McCook Field, reverting to inactive status April 19. 

Pvt. Paul S. Bender, A.S. Tceli Sch., Chanute Field, trans- 
ferred to 3rd Photo Section, A.S., and mil report to Com. 
Off., Bolling Field, for assignment. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Brenneman, A.S., now at Fitzsimons 
General Hosp., Denver, relieved from assignment and duty 
Crissy Field, and is detailed as Asst. A. S. Instr., Colo. Nat. 
Guard, Denver. 

Transfer of Sec. Lieut. John Laing De Pew, A.S., to Caval- 
ry, announced. Lieutenant De Pew is relieved from duty 
at Fort Sam Houston and will proceed to Fort Riley. 

Maj. William H. Hensley, jr., A.S., Washington, to Fort 
Sam Houston. 

Sec. Lieut. Lester M. Rouch, A.S. (Field Art.) relieved 
from assignment and duty at A. S. Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly 
Field, and will proceed to Seott Field. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut, (jg) Henry H. Karp det. Nav. Airef. Fact., Navy 
Yd., Philadelphia, to Div. 25, Dost. Sqd. 9, Sctg. Fit. 

Capt. Edwards S. Jackson det. com. U.S.S. Langley to 
com. Nav. Air Stu., Lakehurst. 

Comdr. Theodore G. Ellyson det. com. Nav. Air St*., NOB, 
Hampton Roads, to U.S.S. Wright. 
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FLORIDA 

Address alt correspondence (o^A. B. McMULLEN COMPANY 

i yiv 'rara 

CURTISS ^FLYING^ SERVICE ^INC..^ GARDEN CITY, R Jf. 

ILLINOIS Only so miles west of OMeaoo 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL 0^ AVIATION. 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Cliflord Webster— Instructoi 

If inter Station Jan. I May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address: 

Field: Chicago, III. Wriu 430 S. Michigan Ave. 

OREGON. 

FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

ILLINOIS. YACKEY'S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 
schools the* 0. JL Jha^Ysdkcy Alrcraft^Cm b conduced ^ 

knows. You only know Irom^spori^nco. ^ 'Vi U™ provon^our 

PENNSYLVANIA ™ PITISBUROB 

KGH-McKEESPORT AIR P^ORT^ — 9 miles ,ron j 

ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

service^ wnh , light flying rniuipment and^uaed by N. A. r. mail 

PENNSYLVANIA 

4-tnetJJ thing field- 
PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. largest in East, on 

“»■* Eftsy&c 

HOBART AVIATION^CO^ Flyjng Course^ Including coraplnui 
•ho o'"” \Vriw“(or j deni'iU^ U No 

4 instructors, ideal flying country, busy field, reasonable board. 
Our flying course includes meteorology, map-reading, etc. 
Waco. Standard. Oriole and Jenny airplanes available for 
graduate students al low rate. No liability bond required. 

WRITE FOR BOOELET. 

MARYLAND LOOiS PlKU>. 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters Ar- 
mory, Baltimore. Passenger^ and express^urvice. Aerial photo- 

i TEXAS ' Year-ronndFlying 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION S MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert Instruction in flying nod mechanics 
1 AIRPLANES, ENGINES? PARTS. SUPPLIES, 8HOPS, HAN- 

! GARS, OX.is, Miss os. Liberties. Jennies, Canncks, SUndarda 

MIOBIOAN 

DETROIT'S OWN AVIATION SCHOOL. 

IfEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 

boau* a"nd airplanes by expert ex-army inatrnctora. CompIeU 
flying aervice including photography, advertiaing, exhibition, 

HUNTINGTON* ' WEST VIRGINIA 

MICHIGAN 

NILES SCHOOL OF^ AVIATION. Niles, Michigan. 
*" P J. R. WILLIAMS. NILES AIRWAYS. 

WISCONSIN 

All types commercial flying. 24 hour field. 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Airport. 
Station "D.” MILWAUKEE, WIS. Tel. Cudahy <8C. 
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Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price — Two Dollars 
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AERONAUTIC SAFETY CODE 

A Compendium of the Results of Four Y ears' 
Study by Leading Engineers, and Government 
and Civilian Experts of the Aircraft Industry 

Sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and Approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
October. 1925. 


The Aeronautic Safety Code covers 
GOOD PRACTICE AND SAFE METHODS 
in the Design. Construction, Testing, Operation and 
Maintenance of Aircraft, Aircraft Engines and 
Accessories, Airdrome and Airway Equipment 


ft includes 


SENSIBLE RULES OF THE ROAD AND 
SAFETY PROVISIONS FOR FLYING AND 
GROUND PERSONNEL 


Fifty-tivo Pages - I Veil Indexed 


AN ESSENTIAL REFERENCE GUIDE FOR 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BUILD UP PUB- 
LIC CONFIDENCE IN AIR TRANSPORT. 


SINGLE COPIES $1.50 


A year's subscription to AVIATION (52 issues, 
$4.00) and a copy of the Safety Code for $5.00. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


Gardner Publishing Co. 

225 Fourth Ave., 

New York. 

Check (X) Enter my subscription to AVIATION 
n ansre an j ma j| me a cop y 0 f |he AERO- 
NAUTIC SAFETY Code. Five dol- 
| | lars to cover is enclosed. 


Mail to address below — copy or copies 
of the AERONAUTIC SAFETY 
CODE, AT $1.50 each, for which I 
enclose $ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARGE $2.50, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK. 


WANTED : To trade, racing ear, Rago motor. Motor is FOR SALE : One 150 Hisso motor, model I, complete, 
new in original crate. Motor turns 5100 r.p.m. Car cost with extra set of new rings, extra Dixie magneto. Price 

approximately $2,000. For good ship, preferably Jenny or $475. cash. R. R. Cnrran, 567 Cornell Street, Perth Amboy, 

Canuck, with OXX6 motor. Write Clarence Eggenberger, N. J. 

Pontiac, Illinois. 

PILOT WANTED FOR WACO 9: Sales, dual instruc- 
tion, etc. Give experience and reference in first letter. Reis- 
ner Aero Service Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 

WANTED: K-G and C-6 motors and parts; price must be 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 

Anglum, Mo. 

FOR. SALE ; The Oronco F-4, a five-place, modem, com- 
mercial aeroplane, dual stick control in roar cockpit. High 
speed 110, landing 40, ceiling 19,000 feet, pay load 800 lbs. 

Excellent job for air mail feeder line, or anyone contemplat- 
ing building commercial aeroplane. Price complete with 
180 Hisso and Reed propeller, $6,000. Russell Simpson, 

Westbury, N. Y. 

For $500. we will sell entire field equipment, not ships, and 
transfer all rights, claims and leases to the oldest established 
flying field in Philadelphia, located on the Roosevelt Boule- 
vard. Average weekly attendance 5,000 persons and enough 
work for three ships, although the Exhibition in Philadelphia, 

June 1st to December 1st, should greatly increase bnsiness. 

No hangar on field, but good shop and a first class machine 
shop on grounds. Rents very reasonable. Present opera- 
tors going into other line of business. Shallcross & London, 

P. 0. Box 5506, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 1924 Waco with new OX5, a good bnv, at 
$1,500.00; aerial hand-hold oblique camera with three 5X7 
graflex magazines, Zeiss 12" lens, focal plane, shutter and 
automatic capping shutter, complete in snappy carrying case, 
$350,00; mosaic camera, English type “L”, complete in box 
$100.00. E. G. Hamilton, 3308 Glendale Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Two flying instructors want third partner to start an avia- 
tion school. No experience needed. Box 441, Aviation. 

PILOT wants position with reliable firm. Sales, instruc- 
tion, passenger carrying, etc. 9 years flying experience, 2 
years in war, 7 years commercial flying, 1500 hours. All 
types. References. Box 442, Aviation. 


Exceptionally good Canuck, engine and wings new last sea- 
son. Now stored, bnt any demonstration on short notice. 
Reasonable. Thomas Gurley, 2443 N. 18th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WANTED: A new pair pontoons, wood or metal, suit- 
able for the Waco. Wire or write giving lowest cash price, 
correct weight and dimensions, M, J. Hunter, Memphis, 
Tcnn. 


Have desirable location near New York. Want partner 
with good three-place ship, with ample power, large wheels, 
appearance airworthy. Dickens, 25 Hall Ave., White Plains, 
N. Y. 


WANTED: Place with commercial builder or operator, 
small salary and flying training to start. Aviation corres- 
pondence course. Good mechanic. Age 26. Married. 
Box 443, Aviation. 


WANTED: TTsed 0X5’s, Standard J1 parts. Goggles 
$2.50; Leather helmets $3.00; OX5 jet wrenches 35c; scalloped 
tape 4c yard. Ostcrgaard Aircraft, 4269 North Narragnnsett, 
Chicago, HI. 





WHEN YOU WANT to buy, 

sell or exchange planes, motors and 
accessories — or are in need of com- 
petent help, or seeking a responsible 
position AVIATION Classified or 
“Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, as the only 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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E ircraft Service Directorql 


Air Distance Recorder 




YACKEY TRANSPORT 


y 12 n 


miles | 


useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 
YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirplane Field 
DesPlaines River & Roosevelt Road FOREST PARK. ILL. 


The Safest Plane 


“STALL-PROOF” PETREL 

"LOW MAINTENANCE" 

Five years Without a Single Fatalit y 
Write For Details on Our Commercial Models Four and 

HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

BRISTOL. PA. 


C. Fayette Taylor, M. E. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Aeronautical Engines and h 


We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 

Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


FOR SAVE: Practically new. two place, side by side, di 
control Le Rhone motored bi-planc. $1,250.; OX5 or Anzs 
90-110 H.P. can he installed if desired: one. two-place. I 
plane, without motor, $225.. $300., with new 80 H.P. Le Rho 
motor and propeller; one 6 cylinder. 50 H.P. Anzani mot< 
$150.; one. 4 cylinder, water cooled Aeronautic motor cornple 
with radiator, propeller, etc.. $50. 

S. SWANSON, 1424 0 Street, HAVELOCK, NEBR. 


IT M rl I N ro 




THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 CHARLEVOIX. DETROIT, MICH. 

HAVE YOU A PLANE TO POWER THIS SPRING ? 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


SERVICE STEEL CO. 


LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


JUST COMPLETED: 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships for Sale 
Porta for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ship. 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Courae-$150.00 


MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTION 


SWALLOW AIRPLANES 

CEO. E. TABRAHAM Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 

Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 

G$0 ‘" d d ™rr & 0 

.meuators manufacturing co. 

NEW HAVEN CONN. 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade "A" 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 

^ I.AROEST AIRPLANE^ SUPPLY HOUSE WHB WEST ^ 
A money boek^guomntoe^on ^REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVd! ° " VENICE, CALIFORNIA 

LUD1NGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying | Aomen 1 Spares of All Kinds 

Instruction | von Sport Farman Ships 

Aerial Photography 1 NINE 1 Exhibition Flying 

Office; Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley Field 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 

CLEAR NITRATE DOPE 

Best Quality and Freshly Mixed at $1.60 per Gallon. Four 
Coat New Process Aluminum Nitrate Dope $2.05 per gallon. 
AH in J Gallon Boxed Cans. 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO., Williamsville.N.Y. 

Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

if used regularly 

this advertising space will 
pay for itself many times over 

write for rates 

OX-5 MOTORS 

paru. slightly need ,, a ,t ilsOO 

A U. TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING Inc. 
ANDERSON. 1NU. 

HANGARS 

PORTABLE HANGARS or PERMANENT HANGARS 
SPALDING^ CONSTRUCHO^N ^COMPANY 

Our portable hangars for 2 planes cost $1600. and for 
4 planes cost $2100. Delivery in 30 days. 

DESIGNERS It „ 1TD PERMANENT 

& BUILDERS at 6 U. S. AIR MAIL HANGARS 

SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JN4D’e $750.00 & UP COMET OX5 $2000.00 

HISSO JENNY 1500.00 COMET K6 4000.00 

REBUILT C-6 STANDARD 1750.00 

SPECIAL OX5. RACER, METAL PROP 2500.00 

Used and new OX 5 motors, airplane parts and supplies. 
G. S. IRELAND. GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 

FLOTATION AIR BAGS. 

To any specification and design. 

Send rough sketch of fuselage showing dimensions, when 
asking for quotations. 

THE R. F. D. COMPANY. 

17, Stoke Road ^ ^ Guildford, England. 

li t U A YE OlfEN^yPOVR WAREHOUSEMAN!} HAVE THESl 
linings I Assorted) , S3. 00. 100 Interior wing 'fittings (Assorted) 

DE LUXE AIR SERVICE, Inc. “ ASBURY PARK. N. , 


PARTS FOR OX-5 OVERHAUL 

8 intake valves, 8 exhaust valves, 16 rings (state whether you 
want regular .005 or .010 over size) ; 1 complete set hose con- 
nection, 1 set gaskets for $15.00, prepaid, cash with order. 
A 3 If far our catalogue No. 3 of JN parts and supplies. 

Reisner Aero Service Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 

0NE S D0LLAR 

WALLACE AERO CO.. Bettendorf. Iowa. 
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